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" DIDN'T TURN OUT SO BAD- 
MOST ‘ANTI’ ACTS KILLED 


(CFLNL)—Elation and 


San Francisco, California 
relief was labor's reaction 


to the closing of the 55th session of the California 
State Legislature. Surpassing the wildest expecta- 
tions, the results achieved are in an inspiring testi- 
monial to the hard work and sound judgment used 
by the representatives of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor as well as by the many loyal friends 
of labor in both houses of the legislature. 


Early in the game, before the 
ist session of the legislature con- 


vened, the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor informed the Gover- 
nor that it would support his posi- 
tion 100 per cent to make this legis- 
lative session ome that would de- 
vote its main attention to the war 
effort. The Federation was only 
too eager to shelve its controver- 
sial measures, if the other groups 
would do likewise. With this in 


= ae the Federation helped to ini- 
te a truce conference with all 


the employers’ organizations. 


Board Finding 
’ Proves Wages 
Behind Costs 


Washington, D. C. 
Organized Labor’s con- 
tention that wage rates have 
not kept pace with zoom- 
ing prices are confirmed in 
a sensational report put out 
by the National War Labor 
Board. 


The document disclosed that pay 
imcreases granted during the past 
six months have been negligible, 
thus demolishing completely claims 
of anti-labor propagandists that 
“high wages” of workers are 
“causing inflation.” 

The report was prepared in re- 
sponse to a Senate resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (Dem., Va.), who had appar- 
ently hoped to get figures showing 
that the board has been “high, 
wide and handsome” in allowing 
pay boosts. Actually, the opposite 
has been true, the report revealed. 

Since September, 1942, wages 
have been so drastically controlled, 
the board said, that “they have 
mot added perceptibly, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the cost of 
the living burden of the American 
people.” 

In that period total payrolls 
mounted by 4.9 per cent, but 
three-fourths of the rise, the board 
explained, was due to expanding 
employment and longer hours of 
work. Only a quarter of the gain, 
or 12 per cent of the September 
payroll, was due to a change in 
pay rates—or only a fraction of 
the advance in prices. 
CHISELING CHARGED 

Furthermore, in over 99 per cent 
of the cases passed upon by the 
board it was found that employers 
were easily able to grant increases 

ved by the WLB without 
prices. In only eight of 
each 1,000 pay hikes approved by 
the board did bosses ask higher 
prices from the OPA. Two-thirds 
of these requests were denied by 
the OPA, which means that prices 
were affected in only eight of each 
3,000 wage cases. 


We all value the freedom of the 
press. But it ought to mean a great 
deal more than the absence of any 
sort of censorship from the outside. 
There exists the still more danger- 

censorship. 


holier that he wants freedom of 
the press, but after he has hollered, 
he ought, in all fairness, to put his 
own house in order. He should look 


_ ground and find whether there are 


mot some sacred cows about the 


who are being protected: 


premises 
He ought to look into his own state 
ef mind and see whether it isn’t 

' activ- 


who seeks freedom to| ings Banks, 


inherited | Would be émpowered to “allocate 


upon 


BOSSES LIVE UP 
TO AGREEMENT 

Although only one formal con- 
ference of this kind was held, the 
agreement reached there was 
maintained practically throughout 
the session. In spirit as well as in 
attitude, the representatives of the 
responsible employer organizations 
carried out their end of the bar- 
gain, and the final results attest to 
the constructive ends achieved by 
the 55th session of the legislature. 

In the early stages of the ses- 
sion, the handful of die*hards as 
far as labor was concerned found 
little succor in Sacramento for 
their plans to lambaste the unions 
out of existence. A number of leg- 
islators, who heretofore were de- 
finitely opposed to labor, found it 
necessary to revise their attitude 
to a friendly one after watching 
the representatives of the Federa- 
tion perform. 
FOUR BAD ONES 
REACH WARREN 

Of all the mamy vicious bills 
seeking to emasculate the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, only four 
have reached the Governor’s desk. 
The Federation has submitted ar- 
guments against these, urging the 
Governor to veto them. They are 
A. B. 347, broadening the agricul- 
tural definition and thereby ex- 
cluding a greater mumber of these 
workers from unemployment bene- 
ffits than now: excluded under the 
Act; S. B. 1026, which would elim- 
inate hospital employees from cov- 
erage; S. B. 993, which would re- 
place the present Unemployment 
Commission with its tripartite rep- 
resentation by a board to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor; and A. B. 
1544, which with amendments 
would kick out caddying and other 
occupations from the protection of 
the Act. 


“REASON TO BE PROUD” 

Considering the number of bad 
and far more dangerous bills than 
the above which were killed, the 
Federation has reason to be proud 
of its accomplishments. Bills which 
would have eliminated the ‘cannery 
workers, running into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and similar 
ones did not get the green light 
and others were amended so that 
their venom was extracted. 

A number of constructive bills 
were passed, such as S. B.-779, 
which governs the employment of 
minors and is far superior to S. B. 
770, which was passed in the Ist 
session and pertaims to the employ- 
ment of females. Payroli deduc- 
tions, exempting from incorpora- 
tion unions which pay insurance 
benefits; raising compensation dis- 
ability payments from $25 to $30 

er week and burial expenses from 
$150 to $300 are a few of the bene- 
ficial bills adopted. 

The Federation is preparing an 
exhaustive report on all the bills 
acted upon by the legislature, and 
will analyze them as well as give 
their history for the benefit of all 
of its affiliates. 


WADSWORTH BILL 
‘STRIKEBREAKER’ 
MEASURE, AUTHOR 
FINALLY ADMITS 


New York City 

Organized labor’s claim that the 
Austin-Wadsworth’ labor conscrip- 
tion bill is an anti-labor measure 
was finally admitted by Sen. War- 
ren Austin (R., Vt.) here when he 
said the bill, if enacted by con- 
‘gress, could be used to break 
strikes. 

Austin, as the New York Her- 
ald Tribune put it, “explained the 
strike prevention features of the 
measure” in an interview at, the 
swanky Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
where he spoke before the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 


The President, Austin explained, 


without adding | Workers to a plant which was on 


to the 


com-|strike if the strikers refused to 
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MONTEREY COUNTY 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA, FRIDAY, MAY 28, 1943 


BACK HOME? 


Urge Warren 
Veto On All . 
Insurance 

Act Attacks - 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Urging the Governor to 
veto the four dangerously 
bad bills that opponents of 
the state’s Unemployment 
Insurance Act were able to 
maneuver through the legis- 


lature, and to sign other 
bills which were advocated by la- 
bor, a letter from Secretary Van- 
deleur of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, containing ela- 
borate arguments in support of 
each request, was sent last week 
to Governor Warren. 

The four Unemployment Insur- 
ance bills for which the Federation 
has asked a veto are A. B. 347, 
A. B. 1026 and S. B. 998. These 
form an opening wedge for the ul- 
timate destruction of the Act, the 
first three bills adding to the list 
of occupations that would be de- 
nied coverage by excluding (1) an 
even larger number of agricultural 
employees (including, for instance, 
packing house workers) than are 
now excluded under the Act, (2) 
caddies on golf courses, and in- 
surance agents or solicitors, and 
(3) hospital employees; the last 
bill seeking to abolish the present 
Employment Commission, which 
includes a representative of labor, 
and to replace it with an Employ- 
ment Stabilization Commission 
lacking any representative charac- 
ter whatsoever. 

POLICY EXPLAINED 

In asking the Governor to veto 
these. bills, the Federation drew /at- 
tention to its clear-cut policy on 
the subject of Unemployment In- 
surance. Because California is al- 
most unique in that our system 
of Unemployment Insurance pro- 
vides for contribution by employees 
as well as employers, the workers 
of our state have a stake in the 
Unemployment fund beyond that 
of more beneficiaries. The Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, 
therefore, has always been opposed 
to any proposals that would re- 
strict the operation of, or defeat 
the purposes of the Act under the 
pretense of rendering its admini- 
stration more efficient. 


WARNING! 

BE SURE YOU 
CARRY THAT 
DRAFT CARD! 


Washington, D. C. 

Selective Service registrants who 
were 18 years old on or before No- 
vember 13, 1942, must have their 
local board classification cards iv 
their personal possession by May 
13, showing that they have been 
classified as to availability for mil- 
itary service. 

Men who do not have registra- 
tion and classification cards in 
their possession are subject to a 
maximum fine of $10,000, or five 
years in prison, or both. Prosecu- 
tions are handled by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

To avoid becoming delinquent 
under the order, any man who 
does not have his classification 
card and his registration certifi- 
cate in his personal possession, 
should: (1) register at the near- 
est local board if he has not reg- 
istered;-(2) go to or write to his 
local board if he has not received 
his: classification card and make 
certain that: his local board knows 
his address; (3) if he has lost one 
or both forms he should immedi- 
ately notify his local board and 
request duplicate cards. 


Gilbart Backed 
By Salinas CLU 
For City Council 


William Gilbart, trucker and 
cafe operator, appeared before the 
Salinas Labor Council last week 
in behalf of, his candidacy in the 
Salinas city council elections 
shortly. 

Gilbart gave an account of him- 
self and impressed the council dele- 


1) gates’so much that a motion car- 
ed ts ' ; 


JO L LEWIS 


Another labor item rated front- 
page headlines last week when 
John L. Lewis, stormy petrel of 
American unionism, made formal 
application for readmission of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
into the American Federation of 
Labor. William Green, AFL pres- 
ident, indicated that the applica- 
tion was welcome but that the 
Executive Council might not take 
action on it for several weeks. Sev- 
eral members of the Council, in- 
cluding President Hutcheson of 
the Carpenters, are quoted as fa- 
voring acceptance of the applica- 
tion. If the UMW are taken ‘in, 
the AFL membership will jump 
another half million. 

Lewis first caused a sensation in 
1935 when he led the Mine Work- 
ers and a number of other unions 
out of the AFL over the issue of 
industrial unionism. The tempo- 
rary CIO (Committee of Industrial 
Organization) became the perma- 
nent. CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations). Lewis raised a 
campaign fund of $500,000 to back 
Roosevelt in 1936, but quarreled 
with the President later and 
backed Willkie for president in 
1940. Philip Murray headed the 
CIO when Lewis resigned. Later 
Lewis quarreled with the CIO and 
Murray, pulled his Mine Workers 
out of the CIO and expelled Mur- 
ray from the miner’s organization. 
(He had previously expelled Wil- 
liam Green from the United Mine 
Workers.) 

Seme say that Lewis wants to 
get back into the AFL to help his 
influence in that organization 
against Roosevelt next year. Others 
say that he has “no place else to 
go” and needs the strong backing 
of the AFL to get wage adjust- 
ments for his membership. What- 
ever the reasons, it looks like the 
“prodigal son” is returning home 
and that the fatted calf will be 
served up in celebration, 


PROFITS 
UP 30% 
MORE! 


The lush weeds of profit have 
grown nearly 30 per cent high- 
er than previously reported, the 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce 
revealed last week. ; 

In its March issue of Survey of 
Current Business, the department 
stated that “corporate profits after 
taxes were approximately the same 
in 1942 as in 1941, when the total 
was $7.7 billion.” 

“This level,” the department 
added; “represents a rise of more 
than 80 per cent from 1939.” (Pre- 
viously the department had esti- 
mated the rise in this pefiod at 
only 62'per cent,). , y 


Poor W ages, Housing 
Shown As Factors In 
Fatal Heart Disease 
eae. London, England 


To a long list of human ills for 
which inadequate wages are res- 


ponsible has been added pneumatic 


heart disease. 

Low incomes and bad housing 
conditions are contributory causes 
to the diseases, it has been report- 
ed by the London medical journal, 
“Lancet,” in an issue that reached 
the United States last. week. 

It reports an_ investigation 
among Bristol workers which re- 
vealed that in families whose in- 
come provides less than their 
i needs the rate of the 


is 40 per cent above aver-| do 


age, while among those who pos- 
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American Production 
Of Planes Declared 
More Than All Other 


Countries in W orld 


Washington, D. C. 
. President Roosevelt announced 
that production of airplanes by the 
United States now exceeded that 
of all other nations combined, with 
emphasis being placed on the four- 
efgined bombers to carry out 
Hon for greater offensive against 

e Axis. 

‘Converting airplane production 
Statistics into the weight of planes 
instead of their number as a better 
test of output, the President told 
his press conference that United 
States factories turned out 87,000,- 
000 pounds of airplanes in 1941, 
291,000,000 .pounds in 1942, and 
were expected to produce 911,000,- 
000 pounds in 1943 and 1,417,000,- 
000 pounds in 1944. 

The President’s manner in an- 
nouncing the production figures 
reflected his pleasure and his feel- 
ing that the release of the infor- 
mation was likely to hurt rather 
than help the enemy. 

Declaring that our war plans 
ealled for this country and its al- 
lies to go more and more on the 
offensive, the President said that 
the four-engined bomber, a prime 
attack weapon, now was being 
produced at a rate of six months 
ahead of the schedule set in De- 
cember. The modern four-engine 
bomber, he said, weighed ten times 
as much as a single-engined fight- 
er plane. 

Not only had the number of air- 
planes produced in this country 
greatly increased since 1941, he 
continued, but the type of plane 
had-changed radically. In the be- 
ginning, he said, we concentrated 
on defense airplanes, including 
fighters, light bombers and dive 
bombers. Now, he said, our em- 
phasis was on four-engined bomb- 
ers, two-engined heavy bombers, 
long-range fighters and large car- 
go planes. 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Salinas, California. 
Barbers—Regular meeting, rou- 
tine business. 
% %& * 
Butchers—Regular meeting, dis- 
cussed assessments to be levied on 
members for non-attendance, heard 
several letters read from members 
in service. 


ae 


zs * *# 


Carpenters — Routine meeting 
|with three initiations, six clear- 
ances. Brother Warren Hartsell 
| Baseed away. R 

Teamsters—Meeting with ship- 
pers postponed recently because of 


illness of secretary. 
* * 


| 


* # 


de 

State Employes — Organizing in 
San Luis Obispo county now, ‘nay 
ask council aid in local problems. 


WEST COAST SHIP 
YARDS AWARDED 
FOR PRODUCTION 


San Francisco, California 

The Westérn Pipe and Steel 
Company, shipbuilders, of San 
Francisco, California, and Swan 
Island Shipyard of the Kaiser 
Company, Inc., Portland, Oregon, 
have been awarded. the Maritime 
Commission’s “M” for meritorious 
achievement in building merchant 
ships for the victory fleet. 

In announcing this first award 
to these two yards the Maritime 
Commission pointed out that the 
award includes the Commission’s 
“M” pennant and the Maritime 
Victory flag, as well as individual 
merit badges for all employees of 
both yards. 

Outstanding production of tank- 
ers for the ever-increasing mer- 


FOR VICTORY 


« 


WHOLE NUMBER 1183 


In Union 
— 


A new American flag soon will 
grace the labor temple in Salinas. 
Secretary Kenyon is instructed to 


buy one. 


* *& 


Concurrence in a resolution con- 
demning Rickenbacker’s anti-labor 


stand was voted by the Salinas la- 
bor council last week. 
* *« ¢ 
Congressman George Outland 
wrote the labor council last week 
and offered to send copies of con- 
troversial labor bills to labor lead- 
ers who wished it. A list is being 
sent him for mailing the bills. 
* ° ¢ 
J. B. McGinley, labor council vice 
president and Laborers’ business 
manager, represented the labor 
council at the recent USO meeting 
here. 
* # 
Opposition to the Connally anti- 
labor bill (S. B. 796) was voiced 
in telegrams to congressmen from 
the labor council last week. 


ALONG 
CANNERY ROW 


(AFL Fish Cannery Workers) 


Clarence Dunston is in the lime- 
light again—this time he’s cast off 
all shackles of single blessedness 
and has embarked upon that 
“quiet and peaceful sea of matri- 
mony.” We know it’s late in an- 
nouncing this, but after all, Clar- 
ence might have let his friends in 
on the secret earlier. 

* * # 


Three plants have been packing 


squid, when available (and catches , 


have been good in past weeks). 
These are Hovden, Sea Pride and 
Oxnard Canners. 

ae « 

The old row has been humming 
this week. The four canneries that 
are working on squid have sure 
been swamped. We can take it 
though and are putting out lots of 
squid for someone to eat. 

* + 8 

Brother John Baker was back 

in town celebrating this week. 
ae * * 

Bill Tomlinson has started fish- 
ing again. Bill, don’t take us too 
seriously and start working before 
those ribs have a chance to heal. 

* * # 

Sister Marian Parks, Nurse at 
Hovdens, is im the Monterey Hos- 
pital suffering from a fractured 
leg. Reports are that she is pro- 
gressing O.K. 

* a 

We had a meeting of the nego- 
tiating committee with the can- 
ners, The canners are still trying 
to hand us the same old blarney 
about it being illegal to raise 
wages. However the committee 
still think differently. 

° * * 


We are having a dance Saturday 
night, May 22. I hope everything 
turns out O. K. So Bill please be 
careful how you write the dance 
up for the paper. 

cd * 

Lots of guys are getting vaca- 
tions this year, what burns the 
wheels off the can opener is this: 
Hardly any of the girls on the 
Row get in enough time to quali- 
fy for vacations. And vacations 
are mighty lonesome without girls. 

ao * ¥* 


We hear that a certain truck 
driver employed at Gross Canning 
Co. is becoming the land Baron of 
East Monterey. Capitalist??? 

* * & 

We wonder what causes the long 
grins on the faces of John Wheat 
and Ed Fritcher lately? 

s * 

Nurse Marian Parks at Hovden’s 
is suffering a broken leg. Hope it’s 
getting mended rapidly, Marian, 

* * * 

The union has started negotia- 
tions already and the first meet- 
ings of the committees were. pro- 


nounced “a success.” More details 


chant fleet won’ the award for the| on this as time progresses. 


Swan Island Yard, while construc- 
tion of long-range C-3 type cargo 
ships brought the award ‘to the 
Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

Admiral E. S. Land, chairman 
of the: United States Maritime 
Commission, made the formal 
award to Western Pipe and Steel 
Sunday, May 23, following his par- 
ticipation in National Maritime 
Day observance, May 22, in San 
Francisco. Admiral Land also made 
the “M” award at the Swan Island 
Yard on May 25. 

A government had better go to 
the very extreme of toleration than 

) a that could be 


ardiseim-mny. degree the cor 


* #* #@ 
Squid really is a funny looking 
fish, now isn’t it? 
* & ® 
Morg King says: “This is all my 
poor, soft head can think of for 
now,” so we'll crawl away for an- 
other day. 
—THE CAN OPENER. 
Woe to the man who seeks to 
shed a brilliant light in places 
which people want to keep in dark- 
ness and shadow!--BENEDETTO 


OPPOSITION OF 
LABOR EASES 
WAGE FREEZE 


(CFLNL) —That the 


San Francisco, California. 
presidential freezing order 


is beginning to thaw a little was evidenced in a recent 
clarification issued by Economic Stabilizer Byrnes re- 
storing to the National War Labor Board some of its 


former discretionary powers. 


Although a detailed 


analysis of the significance of the Economic Stabilizer’s 


ruling will soon be made by the 
Federation, it is already clear that 
the warmth generated by the 
growing pressure from Organized 
Labor is helping to melt some of 
the surface ice of the wage freeze. 

The War Labor Board quickly 
realized that the ‘“Hold-the-one- 
side-of-the-Line” order was not 


workable and three times request- 
ed Byrnes to clarify it. Prices con- 
tinued to soar upwards, but the 
raising of wages to eliminate in- 
equalities and imequities was lid- 
ded down tight. This caused a 
great number of hard refusals to 
requests for merited wage increas- 
es after many months and in some 
cases, after years of delay. This 
naturally provoked tremendous in- 
dignation in the ranks of labor, 
threatening the entire stabilization 
program. 

BURDEN TOO LOP-SIDED 

Labor did not consider it fair to 
have to make all the sacrifices 
while profiteers were and still are 
able to stack away huge profits 
because of the ineffectuality of the 
price control policy. 

Under the proposals made by 
the National War Labor Board to 
Byrnes, it would have the author- 
ity to determine the prevailing 
rate range for certain jobs in the 
area, and authorize increases up to 
the minimum rate in the range. 
If in a given area it were found 
that the prevailing rate range for 
tool makers was from ‘$1.20 to 
$1.45 per hour, the Board would 
have the power to raise the mini- 
mum rate of any tool maker to 
$1.20 per hour if he was receiving 
less than this sum. 

Prior to this, several Regional 
War Labor Boards, acting under 
directives of the National Board, 
instigated action to determine sub- 
standard wage rates in their re- 
spective areas, although the Na- 
tional Board evinced no interest in 
establishing a national maximum 


' yardstick to measure substandards 


of living. This actually would 
amount to the fixing of minimum 
wages, which in some cases would 
be less than the minimum wage 
rates ordered for women and min- 
ors by some of the Western States. 
“SHORTENED” PROCEDURE 

Under the “shortened” procedure 
decreed by the National War La- 
bor Board shortly after the April 
8th order of the President, Region- 
al War Labor Boards could ap- 
prove adjustments to eliminate 
substandards up to 50 cents an 
hour for wages and $20 a week for 
salaries. This supplemented a pre- 
vious action of the National Board 
which gave .employers the right to 
increase wages without approval 
up to 40 cents an hour. In the 
meantime, the Regional Boards 
could try to work out some suit- 
able criteria to formulate sub- 
standard wage levels. 

One Regional Board was report- 
ed as ready to recommend to the 
National Board 60 cents an hour 
in one section of the state and 50 
cents for another section. Another 
Regional Board indicated that, in 
Area determinations of substand- 
ards, they would apply to specified 
communities or industries rather 
than an entire region. 
FEDERATION HITS “MINIMUM” 

For a number of obvious reas- 
ons, the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor viewed with the 
gravest apprehension a tendency 
on the part of some to subscribe 
to the minimum wage theory. Not 
only because it would tend to be- 
come a prevailing wage rate, but 
it collides with the whole principle 
of adequate budgetary require- 
ments which would be blocked by 
the freeze order. Take away the 
health and decéhcy standards of 
living as the criteria in forming 
minimum wage rate, amd you take 
away the heart and guts of the 
whole principle of a minimum 
wage with which the Organized 
Labor movement could agree with- 
out committing suicide. 

MUST BE BASED ON 
HUMAN NEEDS 

In plain words, human and civ- 
ilized needs can be the only bases 
upon which to set minimum wages, 
and not political and economic 
manipulation. And this is precise- 
ly what the freeze order of April 
8th would not allow, as it brushes 
aside these considerations and may 
perhaps explain why the National 
War Labor Board did not show the 
slightest inclination to measure 
any national maximum substand- 
ard living levels. 

A matter of greater concern to 
the Federation was that the whole 
structure of union wages would be 
menaced by a minimum wage ‘pol- 
icy. The following, facts will dis- 
close clearly and much better than 
any number of words, how little, if 


WAGE GAINS SLIGET 

Between Oct. 8 and March 19, 
figures released by the National 
War Labor Board show that out 
of a total of 8,871 cases, 5,572 or 
62 per cent were granted wage in- 
creases for the sole purpose of 
éliminating or reducing inequali- 
ties. Twenty per cent of the wage 
increases were granted on the 
grounds of cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. And of all the cases, FEW- 
ER THAN ONE PER CENT were 
allowed to eliminate substandard 
wages. 

An insignificant amount, there- 
fore, of the many thousands of re- 
quests for wage raises before the 
various Regional War Labor 
Boards dealt with substandard lev- 
els. This ratio would undoubtedly 
be true of all the cases heard by 
the various War Labor Boards in 
the entire country. Need there be 
any further arguments to show 
that the trade unions are basically 
not directly concerned with wage 
minimums? They can only suffer 
in the long run, and fatally at 
that, if they give up their age-long 
struggle for maximum wages 
which must be their main concern. 
POSTPONE MEETINGS 

The 10th Regional War Labor 
Board has just announced that it 
would postpone the holding of 
scheduled hearings to establish 
substandard living levels. The Cal- 
ifornia State Federation of Labor 
had requested the Regional War 
Labor Board to put these meetings 
off until much more study could 
be given to the- entire question, 
and was hoping that in the mean- 
time the freezing order would be- 
gin thawing out because of its un- 
workability. The recent partial 
clarification of the Order by the 
Economic Stabilizer has strength- 
ened the Federation’s position. 
Now it is a matter to follow 
through until the four-legged stool 
of stabilization is righted from its 
present perilous tilting on its wage 
level. 

Hundreds of requests from un- 
ions for information and service 
regarding the War Labor Board 
have been handled by the Federa- 
tion. The Federation considers the 
wage question as of the greatest 
importance to labor. In this con- 
nection, the whole price policy of 
the OPA must be kept in mind, as 
justification for the wage freeze 
was based upon the price to roll 
back prices, So far prices are still 
mounting, and that is why wages 
cannot be congealed as it amounts 
to real and serious wage cuts. 

The Federation is only too proud 
of its record in behalf of the war 
effort, and because of its determ- 
| ination to continue this splendid 
record it is opposed to amy policy 
which will hurt it, That is why the 
present line of the War Labor 
Board under the domination of 
Byrnes is being so vigorously op- 
posed as it can and will only upset 
the stabilization plan. 


EISENHOWER 
LAUDS UNION 
WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Devotion of American workers 
to the task of producing modern 
fighting weapons has won the 
praises of American and French 
military commanders in the North 
African war zone as American- 
made equipment was formally 
transferred to the soldiers of 
France. 

At a ceremony in Allied Head- 
quarters in North Africa, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Command- 
ing General, Allied Forces in that 
theater, and General Henri Hon- - 
ore Giraud, Civilian and Military 
Commander ‘in Chief, Frénch 
North Africa, delivered speeches 
emphasizing the importance- of 
American labor’s contribution to 
the defeat of the Axis in- Tunisia. 

In- his speech of presentation, 
which included a message from 
President Roosevelt, who. also 
lauded American war workers, 
General Eisenhower said im part: 

“Supplementing vital equipment 
delivered to the gallant French 
forces from British and; American 
armies during the Tunisian’ cam- 
paign, this new array of war mu- 
nitions—only a small portion of 
that already here and coming— 
has been produced by the sacrifice 
and devotion of America, whose 
millions of men, women and chil- 


and their hearts in this great war 
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WILL WAR ON LABOR WIN THE WAR? 


We have a situation growing daily more tense under 
which all the anti-labor fanatics, anti-union employers, | 
many financiers, their propagandists and kept press are | 
vieing with each other in their bitter denunciations of | 
labor. 

With all these self-appointed corrupters of public | 
epinion the big world war is apparently secondary to 
their mania for waging incessant war on labor. With the 
two-facedness of 100% hypocrites they have the gall to 
assert that their sole and only object is to win the war. 


The truth of this entire matter is that they are far 
more concerned with winning their war against organized 
labor than they are with crushing the axis powers. If 
they could win their war against labor by selling us up 
salt river to the fascists these same loud-mouthed patriots 
would doubtless come out over night in their true colors 
of fifth columnists, providing they thought they had 
enough power to do it. : 

But the question which is raised by all this noise and 
commotion is: Will this ceaseless, endless, fanatical, un- 
veasoning and bitter war against organized labor at this | 
time help to win the war or will it have a decidedly oppo- | 
site effect? 

In order to fully realize just where we all stand we 
must first of all remember that all the guns, planes, tanks, 
zhips and all the other equipment is being fashioned from 


| “And you should see 
| got Hitler!” 


GIGGLES 
AND 
GROANS 


MATTER OF MANPOWER 

As we sat by Joe’s pleasant wood 
fire, his 5-year-old came to say 
goodnight. I asked the lad what he 
wanted for an approaching holi- 
day. He replied that he wanted a 
little sister. 

“Well,” I said, “I doubt if you'll 
get that. There’s so little time.” 

“But, Mr. Bill,” said the contrac- 
tor’s son, “they could put. more 
men on the job, couldn’t they?” 

: * * * 


THE CORRECT LOCATION 
A medical friend of mifie exam- 


|ined a man. in the hospital the 
| Other day. As he bared his chest 
| he revealed tattooed portraits of | 
| the King and Queen. 


“Want to proclaim your patrio- 


| tism, eh?” said the doctor. 


“That’s right,” was the reply. 


where I’ve 


* * 


JUST INQUIRING 
Rastus: “You know, Sambo, dat 


|'every time ah kiss mah wife she 
| Close her eyes an’ holler!” 


Sambo 
Rastus 
Sambo 


: “Ah say she do!” 
: “What’s dat, Nigger?” 
: “Ah say—do she?” 
* * * 
OR SOMETHING OR OTHER 
An Irishman had been describ- 
ing his travels in the Far West and 


| the “virgin forests” there. 


“What is a ‘virgin forest’?” ask- 
ed an auditor. 

“Shure, now,” said the Irishman, 
“a virgin forest is a place where 
the hand of man has never set 
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Victory Through Unionism 


The famous section ‘7-a of the 
N. I. R. A. (National Industrial 
Recovery Act) guaranteed labor 
the right to organize and. bargain 
collectively; this was 2 milestone 
in the path of labor’s. progress. 
However, employers used the 7-a 
section to form company unions 
under their own control, making 
blacklists of workers suspected of 
being unionists, so that they could 
not get work; goons, finks, spies 
and deputy: sheriffs broke up un- 
| ions. Between 1933 and 1937, over 
‘nine million dollars were spent by 
283 firms on spying, strikebreak- 
ing, guns; other millions. went: to 
anti-uniom propaganda—public 
| speakers, press and -whispering 
campaigns spread the lie of the 
| huge salaries of union leaders, of | 
| their racketeer-like squandering of 
| union funds made up by the mem- 
bers’ prohibitive dues, of the anar- 
| chistic, fascistic, subversive, terror- | 
| istic, all-in-all un-American nature 
‘of the unions. In addition, there 
| were direct threats, actual violence 
and vigilantism against unionists, | 
| picket lines and demonstrations; | 
| back-to-work movements and “citi- 


lin President Roosevelts’ 


es 
Victory Through 
a “= 
_ Unionism 
German Fascism with its Japan- | 
ese stooges has grown in the past 
ten years to the point where it is 
attempting to extend its barbarous | 
dictatorship over the entire world, | 
This would mean the enslavement | 
of all people of the world under a| 
small clique of industrial and poli- | 
tical gangsters in Berlin. } 


Fascism is the deadly enemy of 
the labor movement and of all free 
peoples éf the world. That is why, 
unlike World War I, this is a peo- | 
ple’s War. 

All organized labor is supporting 
the national war effort as set forth 
Seven- 
Point Economic Program, and the 
program of the Four Freedoms; 
freedom from want and from fear, | 
freedom of speech and of worship. | 

That is why labor today actively | 
works for the best use of the na-| 
tion’s manpower in war and civi- | 


lian productions; for training and | 


Meat Market 


guarantee that this war will usher 
in the “century of the pecs 
man,” as Vice-President Wallace 
called it? Only the common man 
himself. 

The working man through labor 
organization has been the nation’s | 
firmest supporter of democracy. | 
Today he is the backbone of vic- | 
tory. Tomorrow he must be the 
cornerstone of a world of the Four 
Freedoms, 


Unions Must 
Combat Black - 


| year, which begins July 1. 


|it was not the Government’s inten- 
'tion to use public funds to house 
| all of these workers, declaring that 
i “we are ‘allocating to private in-| said, “always make the workers 
itiative as large a segment of the/the culprits in strikes instead of 
| war-housing program as it poss-|the employers who refuse to deal 
| ibly can produce under war condi- | with them before hand.” 
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br ER AES eT ly a TR a are tent aris 


Rooseelt ats Half |AFLCIO LEADERS 
For Needed Flousing JOININ PROTEST 
ON LIVING COSTS 


Coming Fiscal Year 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Washington, D. C. 
Sponsored by a CIO affiliate and 


President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress to increase the authorization {Chaired by an AFL leader, a mass 
meeting of unionists in Cadillac 


for war housing by $400,000,000 to 
help shelter an estimated 1,100,000 | Sauare heard both AFL and CIO 
chieftains denounce the Roosevelt 


workers who are expected to mi- 
grate to war jobs in the next fiscal |A4ministration’s failure to curb 
rising living costs, especially after 
freezing both wages and jobs. 
President Frank Martel of the 
Detroit AFL took occasion to con- 
demn the newspapers which, he 


The President emphasized that 


tions and war risks.” President R. J. Thomas of the 
The proposed new authorization | United Auto Workers (CIO), who 


| would raise the total approved by | followed Martel just as it began 


| too 


Washington, D. C | 

Ways and means by which 
workers, their families and 
other consumers can recognize | 
and combat black markets in 
meat that may exist in their | 


|it with a greater economy in time 
'“But I cannot refrain from point- 


| cost of the war is involved in all 


| Congress under the Lanham act toto drizzle, told of his discouraging 
| $1,600,000,000 since October, 1940. | efforts in Washington, to get ac- 


“No expenditure of funds can be 
large if that expenditure is 
necessary to win the war or to win | 


tion in holding down the balloon 
of living costs. 

President C. Pat Quinn of the 
|Detroit CIO Council announced 
that an AFL-CIO committee of 
Detroiters will be meeting soon “to 
settle the imaginary differences 
between the two organizations.” 

At the same time the UAW-CIO 


and lives,” the President wrote. 
ing out how small a fraction of the 


the appropriations of money and 


eee cae Ghetck Ales cle te placing of women, minorities, aged | communities, are set forth brief- 
te ree or weoclubos laws: before | 20% even the disabled, in jobs that ly in a new Fact Sheet called | 
eae ise of pro- sm Pte reine help. war production directly or|‘Kill the Black Market in 
Eee ee ieee eal ce disvewara indirectly; for setting up. labor-| Meat," prepared for the Office 
| the attempts to repeal or cisregarc’| management committees in every | {o Civilian Def by the De. | 
‘legislation. Labor’s victories were }10 Civinan Delense by the De- | 
F s plant, so that labor’s skill and ex- | f Aari 1 
| victories for all the people. The | partment of Agriculture. 
; pert knowledge of industrial tech-| The F Sh i 
| great relief program which totalled | : e Fact Sheet points out that 
‘nique can be used efficiently; and there are two telltale characteris- 
| for civilian defense, setting up blood | tics of a black market. It sells. 
relief was not only an aid to the’ 
' tion has led labor to agree early in| stamps. 


!almost fourteen billions in direct 
banks, increasing bond sales. Reali-' above ceiling prices and it does 
iness and the farmer suffering so/| NSE IO CRP RD T RPE ia! vale isan seta 2 


use of materials for war housing, 
particularly when measured 


against the contribution which the | 


shelter of war workers is making 
toward the winning of the war. 
“If the total outlays for war 


i housing were regarded as part of | 


the cgst of the plants in which the 
workers produce, or the cost of the 
munitions and war implements 


| Which they fabricate, these outlays 
would shrink to very minor pro- 
‘portjons in this proper perspec- 
| tive.” 


loosed another blast at ceiling 
| price violations by food stores, de- 
|claring that 65 markets of all 
types were charging more than the 
posted ceilings of the OPA. 
® 

Playing Hooky 
Now that the hullaballoo over 
absenteeism has quieted down, it 
\is evident that the only thing ab- 
|sent from the front pages during 
'that hysterical campaign was— 


foot.” 
* * * 
TAKING NO CHANCES 


Sunday School Teacher: “And 


why did Noah take two of each | 


kind of animal into the ark?” 
Bright Child: “Because he didn’t 


believe the story about the stork.” 
* * * 


ONE-TENTH SAINT 
The regimental chaplain had just 
preached a forceful sermon on the 
Ten Commandments. 
One private went away consider- 
ably downcast. Eventually he 


raw material into finished fighting machines by labor. | brightened up and said to himself: 


Practically all of this labor is organized. It is this labor | 


that has made the splendid record on our production front, | 


that has thus far been made since war was declared on us. 

Our organized workers in mills, mines, factories, ship- | 
yards, airplane plants, munition plants, and in all essential | 
war industries lead the world today in production of | 
what our soldiers at the front must have to win the war. 
lv is not a case-of vague, indefinite promise of what they 
ar going to do in some hazy future. They have already 
done it. They:shave enough made up now to start and | 
maintain large scale operations until the war is won. 

Labor is united as never before on wanting to win 
this war. So much so is this true that with all the slime, | 
abuse and untruth daily used against the workers on the 
home front, still these same workers go ahead with their 
work and substantially increase their output from month 
to month. The great hindrance to still greater output has 
been the failure of management to get enough raw 
material to enable the workers to attain anything like full 
capacity production. 

The best answer to all this endless criticism against | 
labor is that our organized workers are nevertheless doing 
their part to help win the war in a way that puts their 
detractors to shame. On the top of it all they are buy- 
ing a very creditable fraction of the war bonds and doing 
it with the best of spirit. 

There have been a few unauthorized strikes, which 
broke out spontaneously, when workers felt they had 
waited too long for getting any attention paid to their 
grievances and the miners have taken a very definite 
stand, which looks somewhat ominous, unless the mine 
owners or our government come to a realization that a 
settlement of this dispute must first of all be acceptable 
to the miners. If negotiations cannot be carried on recog- 
nizing this fact we may have a really bad strike on our 
hands that will injure the war effort, simply because of | 
the bull-headedness of people who want to tell the miners 


i 


| fortune. 


“Well, anyway, I never made a} 


graven image.” 
* * * 
SALUTE IN REVERSE 

Two ladies were walking a dog 
who was decorated with four 
stars. 

First Lady: “There comes a dog 
with only one star on his collar. I 
suppose he’ll salute first.” 

Second Lady: “Oh, yes, inferior 
ranks salute first ... Oh, I thought 
they should salute with the 
FRONT paw!” 

* * * 
MORE LIKE HOME 

A movie star gained fame and 
She built a palatial 
“shack” up in Beverly Hills. She 
furnished it sumptuously and then 


the edge of a chair. 
“Why don’t you go out in the 


| patio and sit down?” suggested the 


daughter. 
“J don’t have to,” replied her 


dad 


mother commanded in a Maggie 


| Jiggs tone. 


“All right,” the old man con- 
sented, “Where is it?” 

“Outside,” said the daughter. 

“Thank heaven,” muttered the 


| old fellow, “that’s something like 


the old days, anyway.” 
x * # 


PROMOTED 
Sales Manager: “You give me 3 
pain in the neck!” 
New Salesman: 
moving me up!” 
* * * 
AUTOMATIC REFLEX 
“What's the matter here?” asked 
the policeman of the battered man 


“Thanks for 


“Go and sit in the patio!’ the) 


severely from the depression. 


Another. great milestone in the 
path of labor’s progress was the | 
| National Labor Relations Act of | 
July, 19386. Its passage was due to} 
powerful pressure on Congress by 
\trade unions and their friends. It, 
| confirmed labor’s right to organize | 
and bargain collectively through | 
its own chosen spokesmen, forbade | 
'employer’s interference with this | 
right, their setting up of company | 
unions, their practice of “yellow- 
|dog contracts”; and decided that | 
the representatives of the majority 
|of workers in a shop would speak 
for all the employees. Thus one 
group of workers could not be 
played against another to the harm | 
of both. 


| was the passage in August, 1935, | 
of the Social Security Act, by} 


unemployment, sickness. and. old 
\age benefits and other assistance; | 
|it was a legal recognition that mil- | 
| lions of men and women have been | 
iregularly thrown out of work 


through no fault of their own. Al- 


ithe length of time they are paid 


Another important milestone | 


| consumers. 


| 


though the amount of benefits and | 


|are still small, this law recognizes | 


won with the passage of the Fair | 
Labor Standards Act in June, 1938, 
|setting forty hours as the work 
| week ceiling and forty cents as the 
hour-wage floor. 


| This group of laws makes up La- | 
jbor’s Bill of Rights. Even more 
|important is the fact that labor is | 


the fourth freedom of man—free- | 


sent back home for the old folks. | 49m from want. 


After she had shown them around | 
i her old dad sat uncomfortably on 


A great legal victory was also, 


‘becoming the greatest force in 
American political life; its solid or- 
ganization is built from the ground | 
up. When all organized labor: the 
A. F. of L., the newly born C. I. O. 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods | 
|joined in support of President 
Roosevelt in 1936, the Democratic 
|Party was swept into office on a 
pro-labor program in the greatest 
popular majority in American his- 
'tory. Organized labor, through its 
i'parties—Labor’s Non-Partisan | 
| League, The American Labor Par- 
ty of New York, Minnesota Farm- 
er-Labor Party, Washington Com- 
| monwealth Federation, and through 


assistance, public works and work | 

f the need for ful due- | nc ‘ Levi? 

| anenploved, hut oiso to email tae. (ee o e need for full produc-{not ask the shopper for ration 
‘work stoppages. All disputes are | 


| settled by negotiation, mediation 


and arbitration. 

This is not enough. To protect | 
labor’s standard of living and to 
win victory on the military front, a 
minimum program for a decent 
war economy must be fought for 
vigorously by the labor movement. 
The opposition to this program by 
the appeasers and anti-New Deal 
profiteers is growing stronger daily. 
This minimum program for labor 
is the President’s Seven Points: 


1. Keep personal and corporate 
profits at a low rate through 


| heavier taxes. 


2. Fix ceilings on prices and 
rents. 

3. Stabilize wages. 

4, Stabilize farm prices. 

5. Buy more war bonds. 

6.. Ration all searce commodities 


7. Encourage saving and dis- 
courage buying on credit. 
Almost a year after the Presi- 


|dent’s message, the opponents of | 
\this win-the-war program still are 


; 


able to prevent the carrying out of 
certain of these seven points. They | 
have especially sabotaged price 
control and nation-wide rationing, 
because they are afraid of the | 
prospect of an efficient economy | 
run by the Federal Government. 
They also know that the present 
failure to get enough food and 
other necessities into the hands of 
the working people at reasonable 
prices makes workers angry at the 
OPA, the War Production Board 
and other government agencies. 
They hope to direct this anger into 
a big-scale attack on the Roosevelt 
Administration and thus sabotage 
national unity and the war effort. 

A bloc of anti-victory Republic- 
ans and anti-Roosevelt Democrats 
in Congress is playing the same 
game. 

Every organized working man 
and women has got to meet this 
challenge. 

Workers want a fair tax pro- 
gram that will put the burden on 
those best able to pay. Congress 
must hear of labor’s support of all 
the people for this program. 

Workers want, like the Presi- 
dent, a fair and complete system 


The truth! 


VENGEANCE 


lying on the sidewalk outside an ‘the Democratic Party itself, began | of rationing. One that will provide | 


These principles apply to black} 
markets in general, but black | 
markets in meat have a. third 
cnaracteristic. Meat sold illegally, 
the Fact Sheet explains, will not | 
bear the slaughterer’s permit num- | 
ber and the grade stamp, both re- | 
quired by the government. 

“Every slaughterer who slaught- | 
ers meat for sale is required to/| 
have a permit number,” the Fact | 
Sheet states. ‘Permits are issued | 
only to legitimate operators who | 
conform to sanitary rules and! 
other regulations.” 
DON’T BE GYPPED! 

It lists two “Don'ts” to aid the | 
consumer in fighting the black | 
market: 

“Do not pay above ceiling prices. | 

“Do not buy from a dealer who 
offers meat without ration stamps | 
in exchange.” | 

The copies of “kill the Black | 


} 


‘which workers are entitled to some | "d distribute them fairly among) y75,(0t in Meat,” write to the La-| 
| bor Division, Office of Civilian ve- | BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 


fense, Washington, D. C. 


Sara 


SOVIETS VOW | 


ION NAZIS FOR | 


BUTCHERIES 


Kuibyshev, U.S.S.R. | 

Nikolai Shvernik, general secre- | 
tary of the All-Union Central | 
Council of Trade Unions and chair- | 
man of the Extraordinary State | 
Committee which is tabulating the | 
crimes of the German-fascist in- | 
vaders, returned last week from a_| 
visit to Vyazma, Gzhatzk and} 
Rzhev, recently recaptured in the | 
Red Army’s offensive on the Cen- | 
tral Front. He was accompanied | 
by Nikolai, Metropolitan of Kiev | 
and Galisz, a high dignitary of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, who 
said: “Everywhere on the roads we | 
met people pulling small sleds and | 
carts with the pitiful remains of 
their possessions. They had taken 
refuge in the forests during the 
German occupation and were now | 
returning to their homes—heaps of | 
charred bricks and ashes.-We found | 
the town of Vyazma one huge | 
graveyard. In a gigantic ditch out- | 


| young.—G. B. SHAW. 


There is no substitute for hard 
‘work.—THOMAS A. EDISON. 


MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo; Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec, Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep:, Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 

BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St., Pres., Arend Smith; Sec. and Bus Agent, Pearl Bennett. 

BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall, 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 
pling Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove. Phomée 


Youth is such a wonderful thing, 
it’s a shame to waste it on the) 


os 


REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Building Trades 
Hall, 411% Alvarado St., State Theatre Building; W. J. Dickerson, 
Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, Fin. Sec., Dale Ward, Bus. Mgr. Office; 
701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, Rés. Phone 5230. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building 
Trades Hall, 41142 Alvarado St., Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 
501 Forrest, Pacific Grove, phofle 5263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. 
Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072--Meet in Building Trades Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R, H. Van DeBogart. 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800, 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meevts first 
Sunday each month at place announced, Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres., Louis Martin; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648 Ocean View Ave, 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—-Meet 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

(NTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS. LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80. Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hiliby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. 


MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 


Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. - 


Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas., 
Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
Pres., E, D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Treas., A. 


apartment house. 


to change the history of the work- | for war worker’s health, strength side what had been a German) 


Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 76 


where they have got to head in. “Well, you see, I live on the 


ing people. and well-being. Congress must 


prison camp we found more than| MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet im 


The low down of it all is that neither the mine own- 
ers or the War Labor Board at a time like this should 
attempt to tell the half million miners waiting to reach 
an agreement what they must do or what they must 
accept. If they try that they might find that the miners 
all suddenly quit and stay quit till somebody comes to 
their senses. That would be very, very bad, both for our 
country and our war effort. 

If these blasphemers of organized labor continue their 
unjust and unwarranted attacks on all existing unions 
there may come a time they'll succeed in stirring up some 
kind of an upheaval against the continuous war being 
waged openly against our unions when we all should be 
bending every effort to win the war. 

Why cannot these anti-labor fanatics lay off on their 
war against labor till after our present global war is fought 
and won? If they have not sense enough or patriotism 
énough to do this of their own accord is there not any 
ty in these United States that is strong, enough to 

pake them do it? 
We must go along with labor to win the war but we 
do not need these anti-union fanatics to win, nor 
any of their papers, propagandists, or other billings- 
gate detractors of organized labor. They are doing more 
to harm and hinder the war effort right now than any 
éther single obstacle we know of. 


aa 


What is true of mathematics is equally true of present 
day economics. It would seem that ninety per cent of our 
people fall into the error of accepting somel 


else’s |} Forget 
of |Fe 


fourth floor of this building. My 
wife and I are both absent-minded. 
I just came home from a long bus- 
iness trip, and my wife and I were 
at the dinner table when a step 
sounded in the hall and someone 
tried the door. 

“Well, my wife is so absent- 
minded that she said ‘Goodness, 
here comes my husband’; and ’m 
so absent-minded that I jumped 
out the window.” 


Don’t lose your sense of humor. 
There are things to laugh at, even 


aay 


But the shadow of 2 split labor 
| movement hangs over its prospects. 
It was a split German labor move- 
ment which opened the door to 
Hitler, and, in America, it was only 
cooperation between the different 
‘labor organizations on specific is- 
sues which overcame the fascist 
danger. To guarantee continued 
victories, labor’s organizations must 
be merged into a single, united, 
national body. The. split in the 
American labor movement :came in 
1935 after a long series of failures 
on the part of some A. F. of L, 
leaders to bring in the millions of 


in this grim hour. There is, for| unskilled auto, steel, rubber, min- 
instance, the “new order” which! ing and other workers clamoring 
the Nazis seek to impose upon the for organization. Gompers’ old 


modern world. This “new order” | 


had its birth many thousands of 
years ago in the dim minds of 
primitive peoples. It was hoary 
with age when Rome was founded. 
Even its emblem—the swastika— 
was used by the cavemen. If the 
“new order” is new, then the pyra- 
mids in Egypt are futuristic, 


Things to Forget 
Forget the slander you have heard, 
Forget the hasty, unkind word, 


Forget the quarrel and the cause, 
Forget the whole affair, because 


Forgetting is the only way. 

the storms of yesterday, . 
the coffee when its cold, 
to ever get the blues, . 


1 
| 


time theories befitting the craft- 
skill era had became obsolete in 
the belting age. After the Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City in 1935, the 
Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation was set up inside the A. F. 
of L. to organize the great mass- 
production industries. A year after 
the Executive Council of the Fed- 
eration expelled the unions gather- 
ed around the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, and _ the 
C. I. O.. was born. It grew rapidly 
in the great mass output indus- 
tries: steel, auto, rubber, mining, 
textile, shipping, meat packing, and 
machinery. | 


F. of L, the C. I. 0, and 


|add up 


‘as 


hear of labor’s wishes about ra- 
tioning. And labor must get the 
support of all the people for this 
program, 

Workers want low prices, no 
more inflation. They want “black 
markets” smashed. Congress must 
hear of labor’s wishes regarding 
price control and black markets. 
And labor must get the support of 
all the people for this, too. 

High wages will not alone solve 
these. needs of civilian workers. 
The fight must be carried on all 
along the line, just as the Knights 
of Labor fought on every front 
generations ago. 

A central war planning agency 
to direct all phases of the war pro- 
gram at home—production, man- 
power, allocation—must be set up 
if we are to avoid chaos on the 
home front. 

Yes, there is plenty to do—and 
fast- 

And that’s not all. This war is 
making every American worker a 
citizen of the world. Citizenship be- 
gins at home, of course, and the 
fight for the President’s seven- 
point program is a good start on 
that. But American workers are 
not battling on foreign military 
fronts and.on the home produc- 
tion front so that a fake post-war 
settlement can be put over on 


‘them. The sacrifice is too great. 


“A military victory will not be 
enough,” said Wendell Willkie. The 


whole world must win the Four) 


six thousand corpses, all bearing | 
traces of horrible torture. Before 
the war Rzhev had 55,000 inhabit- 
ants. Every worker captured in| 
Rzhev was transported to Germany 
for slave labor, and those who rer | 
sisted were slaughtered. The Red | 
Army found only 200 survivors.” | 

A joint statement by Shvernik | 
and Metropolitan Nikolai recounted | 
authenticated instances of Nazi 
barbarity. In a village in the} 
Gzhatzk District two hundred oid | 
men, women and children were | 
locked in a collective farm house | 
and the house was burned down. | 
Near Kholmets the residents of one 
village were driven along a mined 
road; all perished. On Dee. 10, 34 
citizens of Vyazma were forced to} 
dig their own graves and were | 
shot. The statement names fifty 
German generals and -officers of 
the Gestapo who will be held .to 
account. “for the torture and ex- 
termination of peaceful citizens 
and war prisoners, for the ab- 
duction of Soviet people to German 
slavery, for the destruction of the 
towns of Vyazma, Gzhatzk, Sychev- 
ka and Rzhev.” 


@ 

The Difference | 
The optimistic man gives hope; 
‘The pessimistic, warnihg. _ 

The: former says, “Good morning, | 
_ > Lerd.” 
The latter, “Good Lord, morning.” 
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Monterey second Wednesday, 5:06 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 
MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 
tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson. 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYEES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary, Herman R, Bach. ; 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-See., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J, C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m, President, 
Earl Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V: J. Willoughby, 152 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Building Trades 
Hall, Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 p.m. President, J. 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phone 7086. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Branch No. 1292 of National . Fed: 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)-—Meete first Friday of month, 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E, L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil. 

SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN'S UNION—Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello* Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3969, , as 

SHEET METAL WORKERS Meet every third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monten rs. John Alsop, 308 19th St., Pa 


Pa- 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. les, 232 River St., S. C., Ph. 12763. 


| GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO: DRIVERS’ UNION 287—Meets 


second Thursday of month at 7:30 p. Labor Temple. 

‘W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Ballard 63 
For a representative of Mon County call L. R. Carey, 117 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone * 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No.” 
* Salinas; A. C. Davis, Sec.-Ty 

Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunt 
Watsonville and Salinas. 

INITED SLATE, TILE & C 
PROOF WORK T) 
sonville Labor Temple, 3rd. 
Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Rufus 
Cruz; Sec., Frank Walker, 327 


$ — C. R. McCloskey, President, 
* 109 ‘ct St. Watsonville. 
of the Month, alternating between 
ROOFERS, DAMP & WA' 
50—Meets Ist Friday in We 
in Monterey Building Trades 
sobinson, 200 Windham St., San 
Alexander St., Salinas; Phone 


* 
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TO USE AMERICAN LEGION 


$$SS5 55 
YOUR DOLLAR 


By CONSUMERS UNION 


Overalls have to take it. They’re 


parma hg Pir tcash te ee eye eee 
* BE GE Poets 


under wear and strain each hour 
of the working day. Therefore, it’s 


AS WEDGE AGAINST LABOR 


Charging that “the American Legion hasn't 


particularly 
quality. 
Consumers Union tested 31 pop- 


important to know 


changed its Fascist spots,’’ “IN FACT,’ published by 
George Seldes, declared in its issue last week that 
the executive committee of the Legion, meeting at 
Indianapolis, adopted a program described as 
“anti-American, Big Business and anti-labor.”’ Spe- 
cifically, Seldes charged that the Legion executive 
committee: Bh ae ae ees aa ee 
(1) Endorsed the anti-labor pro-| URGES UNIONISTS TO JOIN 


| 
gram of the new KluKluxKlarn| Seldes urges unionists now serv- 


movement which started in Texas ing or who have served in the 
amd which calls itself the Chris-|armed forces to join the Legion 
tian American Association. ‘and to help fight anti-labor trends 


ular brands, checking construction, 
shrinkage and fabric quality. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to pock- 
et construction, reinforcements, 
methods of attachment at points 
of strain, number of stitches per 
inch in the seams. CU tested the 
strength and abrasion resistance 
of the material in each paid. As 
usual, high price is no guarantee 
of high quality. One of the most 
expensive models in the test, the 
Sweet-Orr 8 oz, denim, selling at 
$3.39, ranked lower in quality than 
seven other brands, costing $1.89 


(2) Appreved the proposal toj|jn that organization. He charges 
accept $20,000,000 from the corpo-/that big corporations originally 
rations for an “Americanism pro-| founded the Legion, that bankers, 
gram” which is “nothing more|corporation heads and lawyers 
than the NAM ‘The American Way’ |have controlled it since 1919. He 


to $2.39. 

Among the best*buys are: Hard 
Rock ($1.89 9 oz. denim. Not the 
same as Hard Rock listed below). 
Headlight ($2.39 9 oz. denim). Not 
the same as Smith’s Double Duty, 


= 


Ns 


“The NATIONAL FARMERS UNION RECENTLY 
~ CONDUCTED AN ESSAY 
CONTEST ON-) 
AS,( * HOW 7 LIVE ON 
| = 325,000 
aN 
ESS 


" 
f 
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ad 


LIWELVE WOMEN, FIRSTOE 
zx A LARGER CONTINGENT, HAVE 
Ff.) GONE To WORK ON THE WATER 
FRONT AS LONGSHORE WORK- 
ERS, TAKING JOBS AT SAN 
PEDRO,CAL.. THE WOMEN 
WORKERS WERE DISPATCHEO 
TO THE DOCKS BY THE INT. 


EQUAL PAY. 


er “Free Enterprise’ program 
which caused the collapse of 1929, 
with 13,000,000 unemployed = in 
1933...” 
ACTION OF COMMITTEE 
_  Seldes declares that the news- 
papers generally suppressed~ the 
fact that the Legion committee on 
May 4 joined the fascist Christian 
American Association campaign 
for laws to prohibit the closed or 
union shop in the United States. 
As proof of the anti-labor stand 
of the Legion committee, Seldes 
quotes from a resolution adopted 
which states that “the American 
way of life has always endeavored 
see to it that every citizen” 
yed “free and unimpaired op- 
rtunity to accept gainful em- 
ployment”. And the resolution re- 
commends to the Legion national 
executive committee “that they 
take such steps as are necessary” 
so that no veteran of this war 
“shall be forced to join any trade 
union or other organization in or- 
der to gain employment.” 


Hundred Thousand 
School Children 
On Vacation Jobs 
In California 


charges, further, that the National 
Association of Manufacturers “has 
sent two of its subsidizers, repre- 
sentatives of the anti-labor Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company and Gen- 
eral Tire Company, to arrange a 
$20,000,000 Americanism campaign 
by which the NAM propaganda 
will be spread. by the Legion. 
“No one can deny the documen- 
tary evidence of eye witnesses and 
historians proving the American 
Legion the creation of big moneyed 
interests placing profits above 
patriotism and using the Legion 
as one of its instruments. against 
the public welfare’, says Seldes. 
“No one can deny the Legion has 
been the biggest strikebreaking 
|force in the nation .. . It is evi- 
dent ... that the Legion will con- 
tinue to be a reactionary force un- 
less veterans with democratic 
views join it and steer it away 
from its past native-fascist line. 


BIG CAMPAIGN ON 


el 


ithe present Legion activity is its 
!'move to enroll all it can of Ame- 
| rica’s 10,800,000 men of our war 
(against fascism into the old Le- 
gion. A special committee is al- 
ready at work. 

“The majority of veterans are 
democratic; they never joined the 
Legion. The majority are working- 
men, not corporation heads, but 


they’ve never been permitted to} 


hold office. The policy of liberal 


| “The most important fact about 


listed below). The Fair ($1.80.8 SHOW YOUR LOYALTY To 
oz. denim). Drum Major, Cat. No. ORGANIZED LABOR BY 
1E40, Sears Roebuck ($1.42 plus precio hear fai 
postage 8 oz. hickory . stripe). 


Other good quality overalls were: 
Lee ($2.50 9 oz. denim), Smith’s 
Double Duty ($2.39 7 oz, hickory 
stripe). ; 

The following shrank excessive- 
ly, and there was no aliowance in 
fit to make up for loss. in size. 
They were therefore rated Not Ac- 
ceptable: Bilt-Well ($1.79 61/, oz. 
hickory stripe), Bilt-well- ($1.79 7 
oz. denim), Hard-Rock ($1.49 6 oz. 
hickory stripe), Full ratings of-all 
31 brands are given in Consumer 
Reports for May. 


UNION MADE OVERALLS 

The following are union made, 
under contract with the United 
| Garment Workers (AFL): 

Smith’s Double Duty, Hard- 
Rock, Bilt-Well, Lee, Headlight, 
Sweet-Orr, Oshkosh B’Gosh, Go- 
Bfor, Can’t Bust ’Em. 


COFFEE SUBSTITUTES 

Now that coffee is scarce, CU’s 
taste test squad has swung into 
action on coffee substitutes—try- 
ing to learn whether any of the 
19 brands CU found on the market 
would be acceptable substitutes. 
While none of the testers was 
fooled, a number did have good 
flavor, and were found to be quite 
acceptable. 

Here are the products which the 
tasters rated Good: (35 cents Ib.), 
Soyfee (33 cents), Hollywood Cup 
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ative and nervous functions. You 
will understand some of the sym- 
toms of a bad ticker or of balky 
bowels. And after you realize what 
an enormous job your internals 
have to do ceaselessly, year after 

Most of us, when we went to] year, you will begin to wonder how 
grammar school, had an elemen-| YOu get along as well as you .do 
tary course in physiology and in when you pile extra work on them 
the years tbat followed promptly | With overdoses of food and drink. 
forgot all about how our innards| If you expect Clendening to cater 


Clendening, M. D. Published ‘in 
popular 25-cent edition by Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. On sale at practi- 
cally all newsstands and. book- 
stores. 


San Francisco, California leaders and publications for years | (37 cents), Solo-Cup (35 cents). 

More than 100,000 California | has been to attack the Legion. But! Instant Postum was considered 
boys and girls between the agesS|/labor leaders now favor another | fair when made as directed on the 
of 14 and 18 will hold full or part-| plan: every eligible veteran and package. But like a number of 
time jobs this summer in agricul-!every man now in uniform should | other brands tested, it moved up 
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tick. This book, which sold nearly | to your pet superstitions, you will 
200,000 copies in the more expen-| be disappointed. For he de-bunks 
sive editions, is probably the best | many classic traditions concerning 
ithing of its kind for the layman! health and longevity, and he punc- 
who, in a few evenings, would like | tures many a superstition concern- 


ture and war industry jobs, Mary|join the Legion and throw out|higher on the flavor list spas, 


B. Perry, Regional child labor con- 
sultant of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, estimates. 

“California mothers and fathers, 
said Miss Perry, “will be called 
upon to do their part in encourag- 
ing their children to help out in 
the war effort, particularly in agri- 
culture. 

“But we are mindful of the re- 
sponsibility of Government to see 
that inexperienced young people 
are guided and protected from the 
hazards of employment.” 

She listed the following standards 
for children in agriculture:— 

1. That 14 be the minimum age. 

2. That children under 16 be 


” 


® supervised in their work. 


3. That city children be required 
toe pass a rigid physical examination 
as pre-requisite to work. 

4 That children be given ade- 
quate accident insurance protec- 
tien, adequate transportation to 
and from work, and sanitary sur- 
roundings. 

5. That hours of work be from 
6 to 8, depending upon the type of 
employment, and that minors be 
paid the going wages. 

6. That both industry and the 
Department establish any addition- 
al standards which may be neces- 
e according to local conditions. 


Benjamin Franklin wrote: “Only 
two things in this life are certain 
> _death and taxes.” What the tax- 
payer resents is that they don’t 
come in that order. 


| the ‘reactionaries who have per- 
{ 


verted its program.” 


|AFL Threatens Action 
Against Con gressmen 


'Who Back Anti-Labor 
|Connally-Smith Bill 


Washington, D. C. 
| Launching a militant offensive 
against the Fascist Connally-Smith 
| anti-labor bill, the Executive 
| Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor warned that the 
workers of America will vote out 
| of office any member of Congress 
| who supports this measure. 

Immediately following this ac- 
tion, seven top Government war 
| agencies denounced the Connally- 
| Smith Bill in a round-robin letter 
to Speaker Rayburn. They charged 
it would arouse “bitterness, rancor 
and labor strife” and impede the 
nation’s war effort. 

James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union, join- 
ed in the onslaught with a mess- 
age to both houses of Congress de- 
claring the effect.of such legisla- 
tion would destroy stabilized labor 
relations in war industries. 

The Government agencies which 
assailed the “lynch labor” bill in- 
cluded the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Production Board, 
the Labor Department, the War 
Labor Board, the Maritime Com- 
i mission and the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


WEN 
ARMY AS A PRIVATE 
IN 4941 AND HAS 


to get acquainted with his body.|ing diagnosis and treatment. But, 

Ignorance of the human anat-| Withal, he is grounded in modern 
omy among the overwhelming ma- medical science and his knowledge 
jority of adults is appalling. It is | comes after a long personal prac- 
|an ordinary No. 2 can of string said that “where ignorance is bliss, | tice. Unlike most professional men, 
beans, Yet, you seldom know what | ’tis folly to be wise,” but it may be | he can really write and explain. 
quality you'll find. inside. One can | argued that people whd know too | I recommend that you dig up 
CU opened contained a caterpillar.| much about the interior of their | two-bits and get this book for all 
A number of cans contained over-| fearful and wonderful organisms; the family to read—and to keep 
ripe beans in cloudy liquor. But| are most likely to worry about ail-| handy for future reference. 
lthere was nothing on the can to| ments that don’t exist. But I think; Incidentally, a big bouquet to 
| differentiate them from first qual- | that all of us can take care of our- Pocket Books, Inc., for the finest 
ity. Only the co-ops and a few/| selves better by understanding how | job in publishing hgstory. Any firm 
chain stores show the grade on the| intricately we are put tegether,| that can develop mass production 
label. ‘ |and some of the things to avoid to, to the point where it can turn out 

Dollar and cents ceilings for; keep the component parts hitting meaty 500-page books like “The 
canned goods will have littJe| on all eight cylinders. | Human Body” for 25 cents deserves 
meaning if canners are allowed to Here in absorbing fashion are a super-“E” award—or something. 
chisel on quality. This they can| described the respiratory, circula- | —AL SESSIONS. 
easily do unless the grade is stated | ————_— 3 Sayan coe 
on the label. 

Consumers Union tested 47 
brands of canned green beans. As 
usual, there was little relation be- 
tween price and quality. The fol- 
lowing brands were considered 
Best Buys: Co-op Grade A (19 
cents for a No. 2 can), Dellford 
(20 cents) .Kuner (17 cents), Bo- 
hack’s Fancy (18 cents). 


“Why should it. be so hard to 
roll back prices?” Little Luther 
wanted to know. 

“The trouble is,” Mr. Dilworth 
replied, between chews on @ black 
market steak, “that it  tinkers 
with the fundamental principles 
of the free enterprise system.” 


| more was used per cup. 
GREEN BEANS 

You pay 12 cents to 29 cents, 
plus 14 precious ration points, for 


TESTED RECIPES 


— for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS | 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 
are asked to send favorite tested recipes to KNCIPE EDITOR, 5823 
Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, address and union). 


STRETCHING THOSE POINTS 


Many of us have found out by, 
now that 16 points per person’ for 
meat, cheese, and fat—including | Eggs 
butter—doesn’t go very far. Wheth- | 


er we want to or not, we find ‘our- | Reanpia ant ope beter & 
selves wondering what to fix’ to INCOMPLETE PROTEINS 


take the place of meat. It ‘isn’t, Cereal grains 


ican cheese) 


: fine | Gelatin 
“Then wages aren’t a part of the|merely a question of preparing | : 
free enterprise system?” food that’s filling. Plenty of‘ maca- | ra peas and beans 
ents 


roni or starchy foods could’'take | 


“Of course they are, my lad, By ance 
care of that. It’s really a quéstion | 


Without private profit and capital, 
‘there. would be nobody te pay 
wages.” 
“If wages and prices are both 
part of the free enterprise system, 
then why is it that only wages can 
be controlled?” = 
“If wages are not controlled, we 
will have inflation, my boy.” 
“WVhat is inflation, anyway?” 
“That is when prices get out of 
control—” ‘e 
“But, Daddy, you just told ‘!me 
that you can’t control prices.” _ 
“So I did, my boy. But if you 
cut down wages, prices will auto- 
matically follow,” . et 
“But wages already have been 
placed under strict control and 
prices are still going up.” 
“That, my boy, is the only wa: 
we can have a free market.” 
“Tell that to Mom the next time 
you start bawling her out about 
the bills from your nice free 
market.” — 2 * 


Generally, think of the animal 


the proper nourishment needed to | e&8S—as ‘ , 
maintain good health. And meat |to include these first in your 
is one important food that does | Menus. 
that job. DAILY SHARE_OF PROTEINS 
To know what foods to use as 
substitutes for the food value of | 
meats, we ought to know. first | 
what it is that makes meat such 
ah important part of our diet. 
Meat is one of our main sources 
of. protein. Protein is especially | 
needed in building the soft tissues | suggested as 
of the body. It is an important part 
of all living tissue in plants and {sources of protein, they do not 
animals. Since all food comes from furrish the complete proteins of 
plants or animals, some protein | meat. When using beans or peas, 
will be found in almost all foods. 
Yet, not all proteins are of equal 
value to the body. Proteins are 
made up of several different 
amino acids. However, not all pro- 
teins contain all of these amino 
acids. Those proteins that contain 
all. the amino acids are called 
“Complete Proteins.” The “Incom- 
plete Proteins” are those proteins 
that contain only some of the ami-| Mothers should keep in mind 
no acids. Meat is one of the few|that growing children especially 
foods that contains the “Complete |need more protein than adults be- 
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egg, one serving of lean meat, poul- 


| daily quota of proteins. 


meat substitutes. 


quota. 


How Lonq? 


The plain question is “How long 
‘will man continue to make an eco- 
nomic fool of himself and then 


one ounce of meat. 


jSnd he has to tight for very sur-| 


{ 


Cheese (eottage cheese or Amer- | 


of keeping the body supplied with | proteins—milks, meats, cheese and | 
| “Complete Proteins.” Plan | 


Don’t count on. bacon to sup-'| 
iply your protein. Think of bacon (ficulties women face in the ab- 
|more as a supply of fuel for your sence of proper day-long nursery 
‘body because of its high fat con-|schools — although the pamphlet 
tent, It will take about ten slices | does not mention the-need of the 
of bacon to supply the proteins of | schools. 


_|@ause protein is directly connected | laundry, 
young children, buying food and 


HOF LABOR ‘Co-Ops’ Seen 


* 


As Big Factor 


| 
| 


|‘ News 


| tional cooperation after the 


| war, 


|in reconstruction. And yet 


| together 


In Heal 
War Wounds 


‘Boston, Massachusetts. | 
The ChriStian Science | 
Monitor, in issue of the 
Review. of. the 
Week,” declares, “It’s ra-| 
ther an odd thing that in 
all the talk about interna- | 


almost nothing has) 
been said about the place of | 

. | 
the cooperative. movement | 


it would be difficult to} 


| think of a better nucleus for | 


post war readjustment.” | 

“The cooperative movement has | 
grown from the ground up,” the| 
Monitor continues. “It started with | 
small groups of neighbors getting | 
to apply democracy to} 


/ the homely sphere of food buying. | 


... The resujt was that their food | 
budgets each year were cut con-| 


| siderably. Later they added almost | 
| all other necessities—even luxuries | 


|—and they made their 
| much greater by choosing the best 


savings | 


products they could’ find by care- | 


ful 
|/up under their own labels. . . 


tests, and then putting them 


| Pretty soon these retail stores got | 


| together 


and formed their own) 


| wholesale house—then their own | 
| manufacturing concerns—and fin- | 
| ally their own international agen- | 


| cies for exporting and importing. | 
| BACKS LABOR FIGHT 


“In the nature of the thing, it | 


| was only natural that this corp-| 


] 


| 


erative movement should be ex- 


: | tremely sympathetic to the labor | 
THE HUMAN BODY, By Logan tory, digestive, eliminative, procre- | 


movement. In the effort to get the | 
best products at the most reason- | 
able prices there has never been | 
any attempt to force down wages | 
or working conditions—dquite 
otherwise. There has been a long, | 
continuous effort to better the lot | 
of everyone contacted in any way | 
by the movement. 

“ . . the Cooperative League of | 
the USA,” says the article after 
describing the scope of the move- 
ment here and abroad, “wants to 
do all it can to help feed hungry 
peoples after the war and to aid) 
in setting up world economic sys- | 
tems-_on a more stable basis—espe- 


cially im Europe. Theorists my 
suggest all sorts of Utopian) 


schemes,s but this cooperative 
movement has already built a! 
world-wide structure—and built it} 
firmly on the basis of meeting the} 
practical needs of practical men| 
«znd women everywhere. 

“.. . leaders of the moverent | 
believe it can do more than mere-|} 
ly distribute food and clothing to) 
the distressed. They believe it can| 


organize the people in invaded | 
countries to help themselves get | 
back on their feet... . The estab- 


lishment of cooperatives was one} 
of the projects carried out with) 
great success in the devastated re- 


'gions after the last war by the) 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| 
} 
| 


If you have one pint of milk, one | conditions of work. 


| 


try.or fish—plus the breads, cereals| able for workers on night shifts, 


1 


jand vegetables you ordinarily eat | houses at a distance, temporary 
during the day, you'll get your / quarters of all kinds lead to time 


Dried peas and beans are often | hunting,” sald the booklet. 


| Actually, although these are good homes at all. 


} 


| struction.” 


GUIDEBOOK ON 


| monotony, 


|somewhere near his work and 


at the plant,” it says. “Cooking, 


British and: American Quaker re- 
lief groups, too—including the} 
American Friends Service Com- | 
mittee. As the French farmers and | 
towns folks returned to their shat- | 
tered homes and _ battle-scarred | 
fields, these cooperatives made it 
easier for them to help themselves | 
in carrying on the work of recon- 


ABSENTEEISM 
PUBLISHED 


Washington, D. C. | 

The War Production Board has | 
prepared an illustration guidebook | 
on absenteeism for its 2,000 labor | 
management production drive) 
committees. It was issued by the 
Office of War Information. 

Iliness and accidents come first | 
among causes of absenteeism | 
listed. Second cause is fatigue, | 
tension due to high- | 
speed machines, heat, as in steel | 
mills and copper mines, and other 


} 
} 


| 


“Crowded, noisy rooms, unsuit- | 


off for additional rest and house 


“Many families have not found | 
The man. boards | 


then at intervals travels home 


iseveral hundred miles to visit and | 
| plan to have milk or cheese dur-|is absent from work for a few 
ing the day to fill in your daily | 


days.” : 
Here is a study of absenteeism 
which does not overlook the dif- 


“When a woman works in a 
factory or mill she is usually do- 
ing two jobs, one at home and one 


nding, care of sick or 


Save $1.65 For 
One of Uncle's 
Victory Clocks! 


Specific maximum prices at 
manufacturer, wholesale and re- 


tail levels for a néw war alarm 
clock to be sold to consumers for 
not more than $1.65, were estab- 
lished recently by the Office of 
Price Administration. Production 
of the clock was recently author- 


-~ Washington, D. C. 
President John P. Frey of the. 


AFL Metal Trades Department’ 
turned down an offer from the 
National Labor Relations Board 


that it would drop procéedings 
against the Kaiser West Coast 
shipyards if the AFL unions would’ 
relinquish their closed shop con- 
tract. 

The offer was made by NLRB 
member John M. Houston in the 
name of the entire board mem- 
bership during House Merchant 

A gift of surgical instruments | Marine Subcommittee hearings on 
worth $600 from Detroit Local 42,|the CIO-AFL jurisdictional fight 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decora-|in Kaiser’s Oregon and Washing- 
tors and Paperhangers of America | ton shipyards. 


ized by the War Production Board. 


Detroit Painters In 


V aluable Gift for 
Relief of Russians 


Detroit, Michigan. 


War Relief, Inc. 


“The Painters Union decided to | 


donate surgical instruments,” said 
President Max Mushnick, “in ap- 
preciation of the great fighting 
spirit of the Russian people. We 


(AFL), was announced by Russian wees: (aes ae See 
Tough Going 


Said Hitler to Field Marshall Goer- 
ing, 

“This war is decidedly wearing, 

“The reports I receive 


| cism.”’ 


“Are hard to believe— 
“Can’t panzer wipe out a red her- 
ring?” 


hope the shipment will help to- 
ward a complete victory over fas- 


SALINAS 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6825 New Monterey. 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 
SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 


East Alisal at Pajaro Phone $2386 Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President: fox 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 


Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 
G. Kenyon. 


| BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 


of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Karl Hess, Sec. and 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


BUTCHERS UNIO? 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secre , Don Halverson 
(Ear! Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos Scho- 
field; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas, .R. L. Thurs 
man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del ‘Monte Avé.; 
Bus. Agt., George R. Harter, 1060 E. Market St.,.Rhane 5335. Office, 
422 No. Main St., Phone 5721. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 


nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs, Helen Keiser. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m., at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie King; Bus, Mzr., 
Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple; Office Sec., Bertha Boles: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WO 
Local Union 243—Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B, Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. L. E. Tole Pres. 


FIVE COUNT'ES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle: Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec, Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas. Phone Salinas 5460. 


HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec. 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


| LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor a second and 


fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Séefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


| LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 


ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meéts every Pr 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 ‘© St 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-.. Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas 

OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Redeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Prea- 
ident, Don Frick. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month ‘at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 
Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec, Bd., meets each Tuesday 
night at Labor Temple.) * : 

POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No, 1040: Meets every third Wea- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phorie 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., 


PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF ¥ 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last of each: m 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Reland 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 
Monterey St., Salinas. 


3HEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL /304—President, Johiy Al- 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 


STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
Labor Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H. V. Rook, 


Wiren St., secretary. 


SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—Presi 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homéstead, Salinas, Meets 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P._ 


GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNI 
LOCAL NO, 287—Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan, Api 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, 117 
Salinas, Phone 7590. oe 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF. THEATRICAL STAGE E 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611=—3 


Ec coapge eg age ge eo pa a. b ae ; egg oo 
res., eina, entucky St., Salinas; Bus. A 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737 -R; Rev. ec. 


Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543—C. R. 
A. C. Davis, Séc.-Treas., 109 
Sunday, alternating between 
UNITED SLATE, TILE & COME 
PROOF WORKERS ASS 

ville Labor Temple,. 3r¢ 


Frank: 


CWBs. 3 


Watsonville anc 


ig Business Running the 
- Show, Fight Interference 


From Labor Organizations 


By SCOTT NEARING 


“Belatien' in the U. S. are 


unrestricted; by act ¢ f¢ 


Wages, by executive decree, are fixed and 
97,000,000. workers are frozen to their jobs; On the 
face of things it looks as though there was one law 
for high-paid executives and another for wage 


eame?s. . 
The situation chas. aroused much. 
ction. and has led td sev-. 
eral protests. The. executive board 


of the-United Automobile. Workers, |* 


for example, held a special three- 
day mesting in. Cleveland and in 
the name -of its 978,000 members 
unanimously. declared: 

“We ‘denounce provision of Exe- 
cutive Order 9328 which deals with 
wages and- manpower ‘regulation. 
They are a menace not only to la- 
bor but to national mobilization for 
victory as well. 

“The morale of vital production 
workers,--the living standards of 
the: common people and the eco- 
nomic. stability of the nation are 
imperiled by these provisions.” 

The UAW urged the Government 
to.fix prices on all consumer goods 
at the Jevels. of September 15, 1942, 
to stabilize wage rates, and to 
guarantee to those engaged in es- 
sential. war work a minimum 
‘workweek of 40 hours. Finally it 
urged the creation of a central 
Government agency, on which gov- 
ernment, labor and management 
Would -be equally represented, 
clothed with authority to direct 
and coordinate the activities of all 
Civilian agencies and bureaus. 

This- stand of the UAW raises a 
sharp, clear issue: Are the workers 
of the country to have any direct 
voice in deciding national policy? 


UNIONISTS 


IN GERMANY 
STILL FIGHT 
MR. HITLER 


At “a secret meeting in Berlin 
recently -German. trade unionists 
issued an appeal to German work- 
ers to unite for.the destruction of 
Hitler,. according to an article in 
the Stockholm: newspaper, Afton- 
tidningen, reported to the OWI. 

~ The ‘secret. appeal, which the 
Swedish paper said..was to be cir- 
culated by the German under- 
ground, was qudétéd” as follows: 
“Ten years ago Hitler had the 
trade unions destroyed; and ar- 
rested, tortured. or murdered most 
of their leaders. All advantages 
which the German workers had 
won were taken away and it be- 
came possible to crush the German 
people. May 2 became the initial 
date for this greatest national mis- 
fortune. 

“Mourning, need, poverty, 
struction, hunger and chaos, these 
were Hitler’s blessings to the Ger- 
man le. Today everybody 
knows why Hitler destroyed the 
trade unions. 

“A community spirit is neces- 
sary. Only united can the creative 
people become strong. That is why, 
men and women, we must unite, if 
we don’t want to sink into need 
and chaos. The war must end. 
There is only ome way: holding 
together to destroy Hitler.” 


s % ; 
Rise, Please! 
A painter, who lived in Great 
Britain, 
Interrupted two girls with their 
: knitain, 
He said, with a sigh, 
“That park bench—well I 
Just painted it, right where you’re 
sitain.” 


| Raven EMERERSON Wii. 
PRESIDENT of INTERNATIONAL, 
RRES Seiphaeng SCHOOLS, 
Te LARGEST 


de- j 


| WORKERS HAVE GONE ALONG 

The - workers, through their or- 
ganizations, have quite. generally 
accepted ‘the principle: of national 
unity. and equality of- sacrifice. 
"They have given up the right to 
‘strike. They have submitted to 
military conscription amd to a 
large measure of industrial con- 
scription. They have agreed to a 
reduction in their standa#ds of liv- 
ing. 

Management, on the other hand, 
has made no corresponding con- 
cessions, not to méntion Sacrifices. 
There has been no conscription of 
private capital. While sOme small 
businesses have suffered, big bus- 
iness has enjoyed three years of 
unparalleled production, with: sta- 
bilized and guarahteed p/ofits. 
Plants have been built, rebuilt and 
improved with Government money. 


While taxes have beeh high, they | 


are accepted as a fixed charge in 
reckoning costs. Big business will 
emerge from the war effort with 
new equipment and. with immense 
reserves. Furthermore,-on execu- 
tive salaries, the sky is the limit. 

ONE-SIDED ARRANGEMENT 

Federal executive offices are the 
central directing agency of the war 
effort. These offices are’ staffed 
largely by businessmen, many of 
whom are still paid salaries by the 
corporations with which ‘they. are 
connected. Businessmen and. cor- 
poration lawyers hold all .of the 
key places. Not one important post 
in. the Washington setup: has thus 
far gone to a phe re i ope of 
laBor. - 

The UAW requests equal labor 
representation in a three-way con- 
trol.agency. This would mean that 
the big . businessmen, who. are to- 
day running both -industry and 
government, would agree ‘to take 
labor into'a kind of junior part- 
nership, on a 2 to 1 basis. 

. Nothing of the kind will happen. 
Why should the job ownér, who 
is buying labor power for profit, 
| give the worker a say in directing 
the economic and political appa- 
ratus within which he is being ex- 
ploited? The next move. of business 
will be, not to give labor répresen- 
tation, but to smash or to statize 
labor organizations. 


State Legislatures 

Don't Invite Labor. 
Colleaques On That 
Rickenbacker Jaunt 


At least two men resctied with 
Rickenbacker are union members 
in good-standing, They afte Cor- 
poral John Bertek of thé United 


Line Pilots Association (AFL). 
Neither one of these heroes has as 
lot been invited to address any 
State Legislature. 


Wanted Guts! 
We cannot win the: race be- 
tween ,enlightenment and catas- 
trophe unless there is.a sufficient 
body of intellectuals who will fol- 
low the truth at any cost, who 
cannot be deceived by: any sophis- 
try nor bought at any price, who 
will go on fighting fer the right | 
as they see it even wien: there is | 
no hope to witi—_ - 
—DR. HARRY-F: ‘WARD, 
In eteonarer. and Social: yeennse. a 


— Dp DUNKIRK. 
30,000 STUDENTS, . 
IN ENGLAND: HAVE 
ENROLLED IN Ic; i 
MAIL Page 


Textile Workers (CIO) and Cap- | 
tain William T. Cherry of the Air | 


War Areas 
Are Urged 


Washington, D. C. 
Establishment of com- 
bination apprenticeship 
and high school systems 
in every war production 
area is recommended by 


state apprenticeship di- 
rectors from nine states and the 
territory of Hawaii, who recently 
ended a five-day cpnference at 
Washington, says Paul B. McNutt, 


Chairman, War Manpower Com- | 


mission. 

William F. Patterson, Director, 
Apprentice-Training Service, re- 
ported to McNutt other recom- 
mendations by the conference re- 


garding the selection of persons | 


not now subject to call for mili- 
tary service, and who may 
trained for all-round skilled work 
in war production plants—boys in 


the 16 and 17 year old group, men | 
over draft age, those with depend- | 
ents or physically disqualified for | 
released 
from military service, and women. | 
It was agreed that apprentices who | 
are 16 and 17 years old should be | 
permitted to complete their high | 


combat duty, soldiérs 


schoo] studies while receiving their | 
training on the job. 
COMBINATION SYSTEMS 

To set up combination appren- | 
ticeship and high school systems, } 
many of which are already in ope- 
ration, close cooperation, 
emphasized, 
presentatives of state and federal 
apprenticeship agencies, employers 


and labor organizations, state and | 
local school boards, local vocational | 


and 
appren- 


and high school officials 
joint management-labor 
ticeship committees. 

Under these programs the hours 
on the job and in the high school 
are adjusted and coordinated in 
accordance with the requirements | 
of employers and the schools. For | 
example, apprentices. 

Among the state directors of ap- 
prenticeship attending the meet- 
ing was Archie J. Mooney, Cali- | 
fornia. 


TWENTY-THREE 
PER CENT OF 
WAR FACTORY 
HELP WOMEN 


San Francisco, California 

The number of women wage | 
earners in manufacturing indus- 
tries in California again reached 
a new high in March, but the rate 
of increase in war ndustries is 
slowing down, John F. Dalton, 
chief of the division of labor sta- | 
tistics and law _ enforcement, 
reports. 

A total of 202,800 women was 
employed in California factories 
in March, compared with 196,800 
in February and 61,700 in March, 
1942. In March, 1941, 48,900 female 
plant workers. were employed in 
the state. 

Women constituted 23.8 per cent 
of all manufacturing wage earners 
in March, 1943, compared with 11.2 | 
per cent a year ago. 

Increases during the past year 
and a half occurred chiefly in 
durable goods industries, particu- 
larly in aircraft, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, iron and steel 
products, and shipbuilding. 

The gain of 7900 women in dur- 
able goods industries to 147,000 in 
March from 139,100 in February 
is the smallest monthly advance 
since last July and reflects a tap- 
ering off in the rate of increase 
whieh reached a peak last October. 

Additional hirings of women in 
the aircraft industry brought the 
humber of female factory workers 
to 102,200 in March, which com- 
pares with 96,700 in February, 
8600 in March, 1942, and less than 
1000 in March, 1941. 

The number of women wage 
earners in private shipyards in- 
creased moderately in March to 
approximately 14,200 from. 13,000 
in February and practically none 


| @ year_ago. 


Good Resolutions 
Take time to live. That is what 


time is for. Killing time is suicide. 
‘Take time to work. It is the 


--| price of success. 


MAI L CARRIERS 
HAVE oh eon 


Take time to think. It is the 
source of power. 
Take time to play. It is the se- 


-eret of youth. 


Take time to read. It is the foun- 
tain of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly. It is 
the road to happiness, . 

Take time to dream. It is hitch- 
ing your wagon to a star. _ 

Take time to love and be loved. 
It is the privilege of the Gods. 

Take time to look around. It is 
too short a day to be selfish. 

Sgsnys aged aaa al aes Egon’ 


aan ste of the soul 


be | 


it was | 
is required among re- | 


at 


lApprenticing 
‘Schools For 


| 


' 


ace ‘Takano 1 ee ee 


“Tt is your victory, too!” says this young private, veteran of the 
B.E.F. in France and of the British Eighth Army’s 1200 mile offen- 
sive against Rommel. This picture is from the official British film, 
“DESERT VICTORY,” released by 20th Centary-Fox, shot dur- 
ing 80 days of actual battle in Africa. 

“Ina special message, Harold Butler, His Majesty’s Minister at 
the British Embassy in Washington, declares: “You, American 
workers and employers, working together through your joint War 
Production Drive Labor-Management Committees, helped to sup- 
ply the guns, tanks, planes, ships and other weapons with which 
the British Eighth Army rolled Rommel back.” 

Joint Labor-Management Committees, labor unions and war 
plants throughout the country are cooperating with local theatres 
in presenting “DESERT VICTORY” to the workers who helped 
make this Allied victory possible. 


Fedées W orks Head |STANDARD OIL CO. 


Says 15 Million To 
Lose Jobs Following 
| End of Hostilities 


New York City. 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
| Federal Works Administrator, ésti- 


poise here that a $15,000,000:000 


| annual postwar outlay for public 


‘and private construction will <be 
‘required to provide employment 
| for about 8,000,000 persons and 
| avoid a postwar depression. 

| In an address before 350 mem- 
| bers of the Sales Executives Club 
| of New York at the Hotel Roose- 
| velt, General Fleming said — he 
| based his unofficial estimates on 
labor potential figures prepared 
| by a Washington economist. This 
| economist’s figures point to around 
| 15,000,000 persons without jobs 
| after the armistice, he added. 


| “Our economist predicts,” said 


|General Fleming, “that immediate- 


|ly after the war about 6,000,000 
| workers will have to be discharged 
| from such industries as aircraft 
| production, shipbuilding and ma- 
| chine building. Another group of 
| industries, now under the wraps of 
| War time control, will probably add 
jan additicnal 1 ,000,000 workers, 
leaving a net loss in manufactur- 
|ing of 5,000,000. 

| “In addition, it would seem that 
| transportation gvill have to dis- 
charge about 400,000 workers. Two 
million will lose their jobs in gov- 
ernment service — which prebably 
will oecasion considerable rejoicing 
on the part of the: taxpayers. As- 
;suming 11,000,000 men in the 


| 


STILL HOMESICK 
FOR OLD TIE-UP 
WITH NAZI FIRM 


Trenton, New Jersey 
The Standard Oil* Co. of New 
Jersey. management has urged 
stockholders to reject a resolution 
proposed’ by minority stockholders 
to bar post-war revival: of its car- 
tel agreement with the Nazi firm 
of I: G. Farbenindustrie. 

In offering the resolution, a 
committee of stockholders headed 
by William Floyd arti: Amos S. 
Basel] charged that the cartel with 
the German monopoly had “pre- 
vented our government having 
adequate supplies of high octane 
gasoline and synthetic rubber for 
the war.” 

Opposition to the resolution was 


ay ths 28 


CONGRESSMAN 
REPORTS 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


During the past week your rep- 
resentative has/ been extremely 
fortunate in being able to hear 


two of the greatest statesmen in 
the world: President Benes of 
Czechoslovakia and Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill of Great 
Britain. Both of these individuals 
have played leading roles in the 
drama of war that is enveloping 
the earth, and both will have im- 
portant parts in determining the 
final settlement when the conflict 
has ended. 

President Benes, one might 
think, would be a pathetic figure. 
His country overrun by the Nazis 
he himself forced to flee for his 
life, his couhtrymen persecuted 
and exiled on every hand, Mr. 
Benes sets a high example of cour- 
age, far-sightedness, and a grasp 
of the intricacy of world problems 
excelled by very few men. Cne of 
the . blackest marks in all the 
events leading up to the present 
war was the Munich Conference 
of 1938, where literally Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain, honestly think- 
ing he was bringing “peace in our 
time,” sold Czecho-Slovakia down 
the river, and hastened the on- 
slaught of aggression. President 
Benes has every right to be bitter 
at what has taken place, but in- 
stead of giving way to such feel- 
ings he is working and planning 
for the future, for the day when 
his own little democracy will take 
its place again among the free na- 
tions of the world. His address to 
the House of Representatives was 
inspiring, and set an example for 
the rest of us in wisdom, tolerance, 
and vision. 

* * & 

Winston Churchill, of course, is 
much the more colorful character 
of the two. His leadership of Eng- 


land through her most trying] 


hours, his great oratory, his hatred 
of Nazism and its leader, his keen 
sense of humor, all combine to 

make up one of the really striking 


sent to all, Standard stockholders | personalities of our age. While he 


in conjunction with the manage- 
ment’s request for proxies to be 
voted at the. annual stockholders’ 
meeting. <5 

“In opposing the resolution,” 
the minority committee said, 
feel that the management is re- 
fusing to give the stockholders 
and the American people the for- 
ward-looking approach to post-war 
planning that we have a right to 
expect from our leaders in the 
business world... 

“It will do little good to beat 
the Nazis if we permit the condi- 
tions, which created and made 


armed forces, this economist thinks|them strong to continue to exist. 
that perhaps 7,500,000 will be dis- | To wait until after the war is over 


charged at once, leaving 3,500,000}. . 


- will be to invite all manner 


| under arms somewhat longer for|}of manipulation and agreements.” 


| police duty in various parts of the 
world.” 


| Says a scientist. And, of course, a} 
great many people give them good 
reason to. 2 


If one means by peace slavery, 


——— then there is nothing more wretch- 
| A great many animals laugh, ied than peace. Peace is the har- 


mony of strong souls and not the 
fightless impotence of slaves.— 
SPINOZA. 


POEM OF THE WEEK 
Mistress Pitcher, ‘43 


Mollie Pitcher, a heroine 


Whom everyone ought to know, 
Manned a gun on the firing line 


In ‘76 or so. 


Undeterred by the shot and shell 
She aimed a cannon and aimed it well 
And blasted the Redcoats, swofd and gaiter, 


In ‘76—or was it later? 
Mistress Pitcher of ‘43 


A 


(May the Gods of Battle bless ‘er!) 
Is doing the same, to keep us free, 
As her rollicking predecessor. 
For Mollie P. in the current-war : 
Is firing a gun from her kitchen door— . 
That cannon may boom with a boom that's louder, 
She's saving the fats that make the powder. 


She saves the drippings, she saves the grease, 
From skillet and pot and pan | 
That once in piping-er times of pedice 
Went out tothe garbage can. ~ © 
And when it's clean as a strainer makes it, 
The butcher buys it, the renderer takes it, 
And Mollie's hoard (I repeat but facts) is 
Soon explosive to smash the Axis. 


So maybe a boy in Tunis; now 
Where the Nazi legions dawdle, 
Or maybe a lad on & hidden bough 
In the jungle hell of Guadal, 
Or a soldier sent on @ Ranger's mission, 
Will praise the Lord and his ammunition. 


wil ee ae a 


h children. | And Mollie’ Pitcher—the modern-one-— - 
Behind his gun, 


on PHYLLIS McGINLEY. 


Bete H 


, war clouds, 
“we | 


still promises to the English peo- 
ple (and to us Americans also) 
“blood, sweat, and tears,” he now 


sees the sun shining through the a 
and his speech this}; 


cheer 


afternoon brought upon 


cheer from the packed galleries as} § 


well as from the members of Con- 
gress. (Interesting to note that in 
the galleries, frequently cheering 
and applauding, were Edward, 


Duke of Windsor, and the Duch- , 


ess.) Of special importance to our 
own district, as well as to the_en- 
tire Pacific Coast, was Churchill's 
Solemn assurance that England 
would cooperate with this country 
in the all-out effort against the 
Japanese, and at the earliest poss- 
ible moment. His statement that 
the “cities of Japan must be laid 
im ashes” before the enemy re- 
alizes the necessity for stopping 
the conflict drew the biggest cheer 
of the afternoon. 
* + 

In the addresses of both Benes 
and Churchill one extremely im- 
portant point was emphasized over 
and over again, that is, that this 
war is being fought by THE 
UNITED NATIONS, and not by 
isolated countries. The United 
States is fighting for its ideals and 
its democratic way of life, and in 
that struggle it is fighting side by 
side with Great Britain and her 
commonwealths, with’ Russia, with 
China, and with numerous smaller 
nations. The greatest degree of co- 
operation among ALL of these al- 
lies is important; the greatest de- 
gree of understanding of this im- 
portant fact among the citizens of 
all these allies is essential. The 
American who criticizes thought- 
lessly or condemns unthinkingly 
the British or the Russians or the 


Chinese is giving in an indirect; 


manner assistance to the common 
enemy. UNITY is a “must,” both 
within our own gates, and between 
ourselves and our, allies. There is 
increasing evidence of this. unity 
among the leadership of these na- 
tions; we need to have increasing 
understanding and unity likewise 
among the rank and file of the 
people themselves. Your represen- 
tative’s desk ‘ constantly receives 
letters condemning. the British 
Empire or Stalin or the war strat- 
egy or something similar. He be- 
lieves strongly that it is COOP- 
ERATION that we must further, 
not division within our own ranks. 
The more cooperation and unity 
we attain, the sooner will this 
‘nasty business of war be finished, 
the sooner will’ our boys return, 
and the sooner can we return to 
our peacetime life and to working 
for a better and more just world 
order. 
Until next week— 
hipaei cet See CEOe ns AiR ea emcee 
is no news here except) 
) | grow more and | 
- economics.— 
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Swedish Coons 
Put Kibosh on 
‘Black Market’ 


Two of America’s ace correspon- 
dents have wired from Stockholm 
to their home newspaper syndi- 


cates the news that the Swedish| % 


cooperatives have helped control 
the threat of black markets and 
that the reserves built up by the 
co-ops have helped. Sweden during | ® 
the crisis. 


Raymond Clapper, in a syndica- 
ted story appearing in the New 
York Telegram, reported, “There 
is some black market activity, but 
cooperatives are so widespread 
that marketing is all pretty much 
under control.” 

Marquis Childs! author of 
“Sweden, the Middle Way” is re- 
visiting Sweden and doing a series 
of articles on Sweden in the crisis 
for the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Syndicate. The third ar- 
ticle in his series is entitled, “Re- 
serves Built by Co-ops Help 
Sweden in Crisis” and appeared in 
the Chicago Sun, May 9. In it 
Childs reports that nearly half of 
Sweden’s 6,500,000 people are -af- 
filiated with consumer coopera- 
tives, and that almost without-ex- 
ception Swedish farmers belong to 
marketing cooperatives. “This is a 
big reason,” he concludes, 
almost no black market exists.” 


THE MORE we add to our War 
Bond purchases, the more Japan- 
ese Zeros will we substract from 
the skies. 


The altar-cloth of one eon be- 


comes the doormat of the next.— 
MARK TWAIN. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 


“why 
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ECONOMY 
DRUG CO, 


CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 
Two Stores t: 
3 UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET & 
: BUILDING 5 
— and — 
Biron —. teas 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 

PRICES 3 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


BUY BONDS 


Sell 


LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


(ne ee 


BEER 


WINE 


GROCERIES 


FRUIT 


and 


VEGETABLES 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 


Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 


BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 


JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. 


Salinas, Calit. 


—— PHONE 43854 —— 


~ JACOBSON’S | 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones ; 
Day — San ies ; 
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UB, FOOD 2 


SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 ee | CALI 


ee 


Telephone 3710 
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Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 


East Market and Merced 


Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS, 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 


COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere — Anytime 
we. 


Phone 
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Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


PHONE 4303 


“Serving the Best the Best”’ 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 
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VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 
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